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We: have been blessed at last with rain; for 
which, without affectation, we can truly say, we 
are most devoutly grateful. After an interval of 
five weeks without having any rain sufficient to 
moisten the earth an inch, the waters have fallen, 
and with them we hope they will bring those re- 
freshing effects which were wont to make the 
fields smile and vegetation to assume its most 
healthful hue. Whetherit be not too late to be 
extensively beneficial will depend upon the cha- 
racter of the approaching summer and fall. If 
these be fruitful of alternate sun and showers, 
then we may hope that the husbandman may yet 
witness remunerating harvests. Many we know 
have not as yet got in their corn crop, ourself of 
the number ; for until within the last few days 
it would have been as useless to attempt to plough 
as to weather the ocean in a cream jug. For fif- 
teen inches all moisture was extracted from the 
earth, and unless the soil, if we may be allowed 
the use of the term, had been as un-tenacious as 
the sands of Arabia, the work would slave been 
killing to any team engaged in turning it up: and 
even after it had been turned up, they would have 
proved an impracticable mass for all profitable pur- 
poses of agriculture. Here is the very eve of 
May, and much of the work of the early part of 
April is still to be performed—some crops which 
should have been up and received their first 
ploughing, are not yet in the ground. This isa 
brief sketch of present farming prospects, and 
they are sombre enough; whether prudent fore- 
sight can make up in the after part of the season 
for what has been lost by the preceding portion is 
yet to be developed by time—that it may be, is 
our most fervent wish, 


The Durham bull Emperor, together with his 


car and other fixtures, sold on Saturday last for} 
P ‘though we are by no means suyprized at it, inae-| 


$350, 


THE WHEAT. CROP. 

From Frederick and Washington counties in 
this State, and several counties in Pennsylvania, 
wé,learn with regret that the prospects fora wheat 
crop. were never more inauspicious. A gentleman 
from"Frederick county in this state, assured us 9 
feW"days since, that he -had heard of several 
fields in his county being ploughed up, and ma- 
py others where more than seed was not expect- 
ed to be realized. 





The demand for raw silk, we learn from the 
Silk Culturist is so great that the products of fo- 
reign filatures are selling at $6 50 cts. per pound, 
The advance in Europe is said to be unprecedent- 
ed. Withina short time the price at Milan has 
advanced from 24 to 80 per cent.; the finer 
qualities to 40 per cent., and more advance is ex- 
pected, as the manufacturers of Lyons, Zurich 
and Germany cannot procure stock in sufficient 
quantities to execute the orders they have already 
received from New York. 

Sewing silk commands $10 a pound, and is on- 
ly to be had in small quantities at that. 





The administrator of the late Dr. Hosack’s es- 
tate writes Us that the exterisive herd of Durham 
cattle belonging to that distinguished and public 
spirited gentleman, went off well at auction on 
the 20th instant. We rejoice to learn the fact, as 


it evinces a good spirit as well as a just discrimi- 
nation in the agricultural community. 





The following extract from a letter received 
from the Rey. J. C. Breckenstein, of Pa., an es- 
teemed correspondent and subscriber, will be 
read with deep concern. In advance of any re- 
marks upon it, we tender to him our unfeigned 
thanks for the interest he has taken in procuring 
and forwarding us a subscriber. These attentions 
from one’s patrons insensibly steal over the heart 
and infuse into it feelings which while they act 
as a cordial to the recipient of the favor granted, 
ensure to the donor the strongest of all virtuous 
obligations that the recollection of his kindness 
will inspire new life and energy into the object of 
it, and add to the measure ofhis desire and ca 
city toplease. But enough of ourself,—let’ 
now turn to the letter of our correspondent. 

We regret to find by it, that grain looks bad. 


much as the long sonaied: frost = 


winter, cold cheerless spring, and. unparalicled 
drought of May, had prepared our mind: to bear 






disastrous accounts of the grain crops, 
but did not calculate that the deficiency woul 
mount to any thing like. what our : 
anticipates. £ 
The fact mentioned by him, that the: ine 
lands look worst,” is singular enough; for h 
fore lands thus fortified have invariably. wi 
the winters best, that mineral serving to keep the: 
grain warm and in good heart through the most 
intense weather, and to push its. vegetation be. 
yond the possibility of being spewed up by the 


breaking up of the frosts in the spring. The fact 


stated seems to us to be of immense im 
to be worthy of every consideration, and. to. sug,” 


gest several inquiries. What is the particular 


way in which the Rye has been affected? What 
the quantity of lime used upon the lands per 4 
—and whether the drought which has 


Answers to these queries might farn means 
of accounting for the badness of the Rye crop, as 
also enable the judicious and observing farmer to 
obviate difficulties of a similar kind in future. 
Thus impressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject, we would respecifully ask of our obliging 
correspondent to gratify us so far as to favor * 
with replies to our queries. — 

Extract from a letter to the editor of the Farm-. 
er & Gardener from the Rev. J, C, Beephene. 


stein, dated “ 
Nazarnetu, May 17, 1986, vl 


“Enclosed are five dollars as a subscri ‘te. 
the third volume of the Farmer & Gardener, of 
which you will please to send a copy directed 
to Rey. P. H. Goep pps Bethlehem, Northampton 
co., Pa. together with a receipt. 

“Grain, particularly Rye, looks exceedingly 
bad in our parts, in consequence of the everlas- 
ting snow of last winter. Those fields thatpro- 
mised best last fall, present the worst aspect 
now—and will not yield the fourth part of a cro 
Limed lands, there is no doubt about it, lok 
worst. The Barnitz pigs, which [ lately ry 
ceived of Mr. R. Sinclair, are coming. on vi 
-| well. I am much obligedto you for eye: 
and Camelia Canestis seed, as W 
Manual, I made.lately an 






3] pound was to 








siness is b 


.to procure Mulberry sieht 






other parts of the country has been felt there? 
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in the cultfre of tobacco have been 
about here of late years. Our tobacconists 


9 a 10 cents per pound ; $100 have 
reed in more than one Ingtance from half 


an of land.” 
a) , ——_— 
WERIES RELATIVE TO THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
the Editor of the Silk Culturist :— 


; Allentown, N. J., Feb. 20th, 1886. 
‘Sin—The manufacture ‘of silk, and the culti- 
vation of the mulberry in the United States, has 
* become ssubject of such great importance, that 
the quiet of our village hes been roused by its 
influence, and several of us are now making ar- 
8 nts to plant orchards in the spring. 
business is new, and though your excel- 
lent paper would seem to contain all the infor- 
imation required by those engaging in it, yet there 
are some t contradictions by your corres- 
pondents, upon matters which we, who rely up- 
on'whatwe read to guide us in the enterprize, 
are desirous to have reconciled. Hoping there- 
fore that you will receive this as a sufficient a- 
for intruding upon your time and atten- 
*  tdon, and allow me to propose the following 
Some of your writers say the young trees 
should not be stripped sooner then five years 
from the time they were transplanted. Others, 
that worms in sufficient numbers may be fed 
from them the second year, thet is, the next 
year afier transplanting them, as | understand it, 
to defray expences, and that the third year’s 
will furnish silk enough to givea nett profit 
of $100 per acre. 
+7 Which statement is the practical and true 
one 
2d. How old from the seed, should the plants 
gan they may Most profitably be transplant- 


$d. From an orchard planted in hedge form, 
the plants 2 1-2 feet distant, and the rows 12 
feet apart, how many worms may be fed the sec- 
‘ond year, supposing the statement to be correct, 
which advises this early leafing? 

4th. If I am not mistaken, M. D’Homergue in 
his book notes American cocoons, without their 
aes at 8 grains, which would require 960 
to the pound, whilst a writer in your paper gives 
from 260 to $00 ? 
_ 5th. You state $$ per bushel, as the price of 
cocoons—how are they measured? three bush- 
els may, without difficulty, be put in and on 
one. 

6th. Can cocoons by any care be packed for 
market without indenting vast numbers of them, 
which is said to destroy their value ? 

‘ith. Before measuring and packing are they 
yd the floss, or are they sold with that 
? 


Sth. What amount of silk can an ordinary 
reeler wind from the cocoons in a day? 

* If it will not tax your goodness too far, to an- 

+ in Sac next Lien eas of ~ Culturist, the a- 

e es, you will, by so doing, tly oblige 

* Your humble servant, ee 

' WILLIAM IMLAY. 

P. 8. From the inducements held forth in 










Three other gentlemen in our villege, are pre- 
paring to set out an equal number. 
ANSWERS BY THE EDITOR. 

Ist. It is the opinion of the most experienced 
culturists, that trees two years old, may be stript 
of their foliage without inj ry provided the 
leaves on the extremities t 
suffered toremain. It is however recommended 
by some, to let the trees remain one year after 
the first picking, in order that they may recover 
from the loss of their foliage. Trees of two and 
three years old, yield but little foliage, and cop- 
sequently, not much profit must be expected 
from them. It is, however, supposed thate po- 
tatoes, beans, or other low vegetables maygbe 
raised among them, in sufficient quantities, to 
defray the expense of their cultivation and give 
a small profit. 
We have had no experience in feeding from 
trees of this description, but a gentleman of this 
country informs us, that he fed, the Jast season, 
50,000 worms, on the foliage of 50,000 white 
mulberry trees, on their third year’s growth, and 
made at least 10 pounds of silk. The method 
he pursued, was by pruning the trees, in such a 
manner as would best promote their growth and 
form, and feeding the worms on the boughs cut 
off. These, with such other foliage as he could 
gather from the remaining branches, furnished 
bim with food sufficient for his family of 50,00 
worms. By this experiment it will be seen, 
that a tree on its third year’s growth, sustained a 
worm, and enabled it to make itscocoon. The 
Chinese mulberry at 2 and 8 years old, will yield 
an abundance of foliage, and much more than 
$100 nett profit may be made from an acre 
thickly set, anc highly cultivated. 

2d. Trees should always remain in the seed 
beds, or nursuries, until they are 2 or 8 years 
old, if they are to be transported any consider- 
able distance for transplantation. The last spring 
we transplanted 10,000 seedlings, about half of 
which died. They were, however, transported 
about 20 miles. and were some time out of the 
ground. When trees are to be merely trans- 
planted from the nursery, to the plantation, it is 
considered by many, advisable to remove them 
at one year old. They will put out more bran- 
ches, require more pruning, and consequently, 
furnish more food for the worm, at 2 and 8 years 
old. 

$d. It is impossible to answer this inquiry 
with sufficient precision for any practical pur- 
pose.—Much depends on soil, cultivation, pru- 
ning, &c. 


4th. The weight of cocoons, and the number 
in a pound, varies according to their quality, the 
time when they are weighed, &c. We should 
think would average from 250 to $00, to the lb. 
immediately after the worm is destroyed, and 
before they are thoroughly cured. As they be- 
come dry, they lose their weight, and when per- 
fectly so, a pound, of some qualities, may re- 
qpire the number stated by M. D’Homergue. 

‘6th. Cocoons are measured by putting them 
gently into the measure and rounding it. There 
isa difficulty in ascertaining their actual mea- 
sure or weight, as they vary materially, accerding 





your paper, I have 7000 trees, to be 
planted in the way siated in the third query. 


- 


to the manner of measuring, or the time of 





weighing. The most equitable method of com- 
ing at their value, isto weigh the silk after it is 
reeled, and fer this purpose, among others, should 
the grower acquire theart of reeling. Until this 
is done, the better way is to carry the cocoons 
to the filatureand have them reeled by a skilfal 
reeler. The silk can then be weighed, and 
the expense of reeling dedueted—the number in 














a bushel! varies according to their size, ranging: 


from 2,500 to 8,000. 
6th. There is no difficulty or danger in pack- 
ing and transporting cocoons, provided the diree- 


tions for preserving and transporting them, given | 


in former numbers, ase duly regarded. See 
44, 59. : 

7th. The floss ought not to be taken fromthe 
cocoons if they are to be sentto marké&. 
prevents their becoming indented, which mate- 
rially injures them. Some manofacturers prefer 
flossed cocoons, on account of the measufe, but 
what they lose in measure is more than made'up 
tothem in their quality. 

8th, The quantity of silk which can be reeled 
in a day, depends upon the quality of the co- 
coons, the reel used, and the experience and 
dexterity of the reeler. Some reelers will reel 
a pound; but the average among ordinary reel- 
ers, would not much exceed half that quantity, 





[From the New-York Farmer.]} 
SILK. 


Mr. Saml. Whitmarsh, of Northampton, who 
went out the last autumn with a view to inspect 
the silk manufactures of France and Jtaly, and 
obtain what information he could respecting the 
raising and management of the worms, and the 
preparation of the raw material, has just retarn- 
ed, efter an entirely successful tour. We are 
promised some full details of the result of his 
inquiries at afuture time. In the meanwhile, 
we lay before our readers a few incidental facts, 
which will be received with interest. 

He says decidedly, that every thing which he 
has seen and learnt, favors the cultivation of silk 
in this country ; that it may ultimately become 
one of the most important interests of the coum 
try ; and will satisfy all reasonable expectations. 
As it respects climate and labor, two points in re- 
gard to which there has been much scepticism, 
we have a decided advantage. 

As it respects labor, though wages and liviog 
are extremely low abroad, and the pensantry et- 
gaged in the raising of silk live in the most fru- 
gal and meanest manner, yet so much more 
accomplished by a laborer among us than a 
them, that the difference in the expense fi 
more than an equivajent in the superior amount 
performed. Every thing done abroad in this 
way, is done in the most awkward and slovenly 
manner; the silk, throughout Europe, is cultiver 
ted in a small way, in cottages by humble meaat 
and instances are not unfrequent, in which 
pensantry travel 5 and 6 miles daily to obtgin® 
supply of leaves for their worms. 

The silk raised on the continent, is of a ff 
inferior quality to that raised in this country, 
of concoons in this country, yielding a pound 
silk, whereas in Europe, 12 pounds are requited 
This, he thinks, is to be attributed to our a 
the colder the climate, as long as feed can 0® 
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néad ‘fo chi wees, or to in more classic 
Lerten fot the operatives, the the sitk. The 
American silk therefore, is ofa superior quality 


to the or the Chinese. 
Mr. Whitmarsh has brought with him several 
inds of mulberry, to which he designs to give a 
fair trial.. The white mulberry is ex 
cepting as furnishing stocks for ging. ‘The 
mulberry, which he thinks is to be pre' to 
all others, is one known as Maries de Chine, or 
Chinese mulberry; but not the Morus Malticau- 
lis. This plant is not yet introduced into France 
or England, but has been long enough in Italy 
to test its remarkable value. Its foliage, though 
not so large as that of the Morus Multicaulis, is 
yet much thicker and heavier ; and it is compar- 
atively proof against the coldest climate. 

Of this mulberry he bas brought a large quan- 
tity of the seed, which he warrants as genuine, 
and of last year’s growth ; and of which, he has 
deposited some for sale, at the store of Mr. St. 
John, No. 118 Broadway, at $5 a paper, contain- 
ing about 4000 seeds. Much of the Chinese 
mulbesry, Morus Multicaulis, brought to this 
country, is heated in ovens by the Chinese, so as 
to destroy its vitality ; and this is the general oc- 
casion of its failure to vegetate. We shall wait 
with interest for further communications from 
Mr. Whitmarsh, on a subject so important to. the 
agricultural community, and to the whole coun- 
try; and are happy that the enterprise has been 
undertaken by so exact and intelligent an obser- 
ver; and one, too, who has so deepa personal in- 
terest in the concern. H. C. 

April 26, 1836. 





Silk in Vermont.—Mr. Asa Fletcher, of Or- 
well, says, in the Silk Culturist, that be finds no 
more difficulty in raising the white mulberry, 
than in raising appletrees. He fed worms last 

ear with perfect success, and with no know- 


ge respecting their management, except what | 


he gained from the newspapers. A gentleman 
in Shoreham fed about 100,000 worms last year. 
It is easy for farmers to try the experiment. An 
ounce of seed, or a few young trees of the white 
mulberry will cost but little; and the procuring 
of them certainly may lead to valuable results. 

Rev. Dr. Wood, of Bascawen, N. H.—a town 
certainly not more favorable to the business than 
Windsor, has made from a single tree, for 25 ys. 
in succession, a largesupply of silk for use in his 
family, besides several dollars worth annually 
for sale. His worms have not deteriorated; and 
he is satisfied from this long and full experi- 
ment, that the business may be made useful and 
profitable in this climate. , 





_ RECOVERING FROSTED PLANTS. 

Fag a known that the injury caused to 
Y spring frosts, is not owing so 

much 10 the direct action of the cold, as to the 

sudden application of warmth afterwards. Lon- 

don -men have availed themselves of the 


knowledge of this fact in recovering plants. affec-. 


ted by frost during the night. Their practice is 
pny to sprinkle them copiously with cold wa- 
ter before sunrise. This produces the same ef- 
fect as the application of cold water to a frozen 


limb—abstracting the frost so uall 
dese os pny Cle arte) jason 79 Se: 





' ORCHARD GRASS. 


cultivation ia the northern states, is the orchard 


sometimes called in the middle states. 


the covering it 


grasses; indeed, to derive the full bonefit of or- 
chard we frequent mowing, or constant crop- 
ping; is requisite. For a second mowing, or 
crop of rowan, the orchard grass is unequaled. 
Orchard grass is excellent for sowing with cio- 
ver, on all soils, but especially on dry ones, as 
when mown with the other, it springs up so rap- 


up as they frequently do, and thus prevents the 
retardation in growth, or death of the plants, that 
so often eusues. Judge Peters of Pennsylvania, 
one of the first egriculturists in this country, 
says, “that on uplands it is preferable to timothy, 
land that when sown with clover, it endures in 
‘uninterrupted vigor and usefulness, when the 
latter in dry seasons is burned or shriveled.”— 
W. H. Johnson, of the same state, and a practi- 
cal farmer, says—“.2s a pasture grass it is with- 
out a rival. Unlike timothy, or herd, or clover, 
when cut its growth is one continued: effort of 
‘vegetation. The new shoot springs immediate- 
ly out of the blade, and with such a rapidity that 
[ have known ina rich soil, during eleven or 
twelve days, an average growth of more than an 
inch per day. Of all the grasses with which } 
‘am acquainted, it is the first to grow in the spring, 
and continues to flourish the last in the fall. It is 
soft, sweet and nutritious, and when growing 
with other gragses, it is observed that stock most 
generally give it a decided preference. 

We have for a number of years been jn the ha- 
bit of cultivating this grass, and can cheerfully 
add our testimony to the above statement of its 
good qualities, and would further add, that, as its 
name imports, it is superior to any other grass 
for orchards, groves, or fields containing great 
number of shade trees, as under sich it flourish- 
es nearly as well asin the open air. The only 
serious objections we have ever known made to 
its use were, that by being sown with or without 


tation of crops adopted in our wheat growing 
sections, and that when sown on our landsit too 
frequently grew in turfs, rather than in a thick 
.closesward. That it can ever be profitably in- 


raise a crop of wheat as often as once in three 
years we do not imagine; in such cases clover 
and nothing but clover should be used, as on 
this the fertilizing powers of manure and plaster 
can be most profitably exerted. But there is on 
.almost every farm fields that cannot and cpght 
‘net to be subjected to the rotation system, and 
here she orchard grass may be invaluable. On 
farms, too, intended for grazing, the orehard grass 





will prove a most importaat auxiliery, and one 
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-. Next to the clovers red and white, herd’s grass 
and timothy, the grass that appears best to repay 


gress of the north, or cocksfoot agp he 

valu- 
able qualities consist in its early growth, the ra- 
pidity with which it springs up when fed or cut] - 
down, the qaantity it produces on light soils, and 
fords soils which are apt to suf- 
fer after mowing from exposure to the sun,— 
When allowed to become old and dry, it does not 
appear to make as good hay, or be as palatable 
to horses or other stock, as the first mentioned 


idly as to preserve the clover roots from drying, 


clover, it would form an obstacle to the usual ro- 


troduced on lands on which it is intended to 





ciated. 


is almost incredible, and. should ; 
op akabs weald eoleaead eg 
getative powers of plants. As to. ils 


tufts: this is true, as it is generally sown, but.th 
diftulty we think lies.in not bering a valBciont 
quantity of seed put onan acre, If put on thick 
enough, it grows no more in tufts than the other 
grasses, and spreads in the same manner. When 
thinly sown with timothy or clover, it grows 6 
much more rapidly after cutting than the others, 
that a field necessarily assumes a tufted appear- 
ance, but thig produces no injury whatever, and 
is indeed beneficial to the grasses with which it 
is associated. 
Orchard grass seed should be cut rather 

and carefully dried, as otherwise it is apt to. 
ont and be lost. Where it is intended to ‘be 
gaown, the seed when ripe may be cut clean with 
}a cradle, and thus secured, and the bottom then 
cut with a seythe, as usually performed.. The seed 
is quite light, not often weighing more than 14 
or 15 pounds to the bushel ; aad should be sown 
in still weather, that the action @f the winds in 
unequally scattering it may be preveated. .Jt 
has been ascertained that for seed, lota, two bash- 
els should be sowed to the acre; and for the 
sythe or for pasture, the mixture should. be ons 
bushel of orchard grass and one of timothy seed, 
sown either in the spring or fall,and over which 
should be scattered four quarts of clover seed in 
the month of March. ‘a, 


— 


INDIAN CORN. : 
The proper soils for this kind of grain, are 
the sandy, sandy loam, gravelly loam, and. rich 
red, or dark colored earths, which have but little 
clay inthem. A clover sod, well turned over, 
after having been covered with long manure, 
makes the preparation for this crop. Jt will 
be of service tu go over the ground with a roller, 
and harrow len of the furrow, just before 
planting. Al! seeds flourish best when put into 
fresh stirred mould. The time of planting should 
vary according to the season and part of the coun- _ 
try. Dr. Deane observed that the right time, of - 
planting may be from the first to the third week. 
in May ; or a little sooner or later, according to 
the dryness of the soil, and the forwardness of 
the spring. The farmers have-@-rule in this 
case, said to be borrowed from the Indians, which, 
is, to plant corn when the leaves of the white oak 
begin to appear. But ifmuch time is likely tobe 
consumed in planting, it will be to be-. 
gin in the dryest part of the field a little earlier 
than this rule directs. Judge Buel observed, 
“My rule has been to plant when the apple is 
bursting its blossom buds, which has gen 
been between the 12th and twentieth of May.” 
Shell the seed gently by hand that it may not 
<tr or bind i reas vp om re 
black eyes, let rejected. @ prepara~ 
tion ef cond fet: pltistions, tae been different 
different cultivators; we will gi 





I binds and squirrels. 





the kérnels, and against these, tar 

Sere opiate provection, 1 soak soy seed 

‘42 to 20 hours in hot water, ia which is dissolv- 

a few ounces of crude saltpetre, and then add 

8 quarts of seed) half & pint of tar, previ- 

; and dilated with a quart of warm 

ir. The mass is well stirred, the eorn taken 

and 4s much plaster added as will adhere 

to the grain. This ioypregnates, and partially coats 

the seed with tar. The experience of yeers will 

warrant me io ar recommending this as 

@ protection for the seed.” 

- Awriter for Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer, with 

signature of W. T. W.,recommends wetting 

corn with soft soap, and rolling it in plaster, 

‘and gives’ the details of an experiment which 
tested the utility of the practice. 

» ‘A solution of copperas has been recommended 
‘a8 forming a good preparation for seed corn. Mr. 
J. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, ina communication 

in the N. E. Farmer, vol. x, p. $31, 
‘pated as follows: 

‘Last year I soaked our seed corn in very 
‘strong copperas water, as near as | can recollect 
from ~ 24 to $6 hours; every kernel was made as 
Black ‘as ¢harco&l; the man who planted the corn 
‘ealled’me a fool, and said it would never vegetate. 
But‘every hill planted came up well, and during 
ity growth excited the remarks of all who saw it, 
as being the most even field of corn they ever 
saw. Not one hill in the whole 7 acres was in- 
jured by worms; and we had often in previous 
years been compelled to replant several times, 
when it had been cut down by the worms. We 
had over 60 bushels tothe acre.” 


. With regard to the sort of corn to be planted, 
there is much to choose. The Hon. Sam’). La- 
throp, in an article published in the N. E. Farmer, 
yol. xiii.,p. 185, states, that he had procured a 
_ ated cornof Judge Buel, which was about a 
ight earlier than that commonly used, which, 
heobserves, “I think will provea valuable species 
to those who wish to sow theirland with wheat. 
In ordinary seasons, it will have become suflici- 
~ y@ntly ripe for harvest by the middle of September. 
is.a species of the twelve-rowed corn, but the 
th of the stalk is very small, compared with 
» twelve-rowed corn which [ have been accus- 
tomed ta plant—notexceeding one half of the 
weight, of course the exhaustion required to sus- 
tain an equal number of stalks is much less. This 
— of corn will bear planting much . thicker 
any other kind of field corn which I have 
sever cultivated. 1 this year [1834] planted the 
- hills $ feet apart in both directions, intending to 
~have $ stalks in each hill. But it may be plant- 
. 0d 8.feet by two and a half, and then the ground 
‘will not be more shaded than it is with the corn 
y raised here, when planted in squares of 

and a half feet. 


<The ears set low on the stalk, grow of a good 
abe. the grain’is heavy. 1! think it is ae 
ible for use'as any other kind of this grain; and 
‘the fact that it will bear planting so thick, I 

that I can secure a larger product than 
efrom any other that | have ever ‘tried. But’ the 
~itcumstance that gives it its chief excellence in 
. Sy estimation, “arises from the fact that I can 


— my corn in season for the sowing of wheat. 
co Ia the most unfavorable season, the wheat saps 
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sown in September, and in very favorable seasons, 
early in that month. 

Capt, Coffin, of Newburyport, in the N. E. 
Farmer, vol. xiii., p. 282, gives an account of the 
culture of an early sort of corn, received from the 
Hon. O. Fiske, of Worcester. Capt. Coffin ob- 
served, that “Early in May,the corn arrived at 
hand, On the 14th of the sanie month, I had a- 
bout half a peck of it, after being soaked 2 or'3 
days ina saturated solution of copperas, plant- 
ed on less than half an acre of inverted sward, 
broken up for the purpose. It was manured in 
the holes, was hoed twice with very little hilling 
in either operation. Jt was in spindle and ear the 
ist of July, fit for boiling about the 15th to the 
20th of the same month,and was harvested the 
middle of September; and immediately husked 
out,measuring 45 bushels in the ear, being more 
than 90 bushels to the acre. The stalk is very 
small and ran seldom higher than 4 to 5 feet. The 
ear is small and not long, but the kernel is set ve- 
ry compeety on the cob; is good for boiling 
green, excellent in bread, and very useful to the 
farmer on account of its early arrival at maturity; 
aud would have been much more productive had 
it been planted 2} by 3 feet distant, instead of 
three and a half by four, and some even more dis- 
tant. 

“J also made an experiment the last year with 
another kind, ne spindle corn presented me by 
a friend,) which has a small but exceedingly long 
cob, running from 9 to over 15 inches in length, 
is eight-rowed, of a fine bright yellow color, very 
productive and excellent for bread, and was har- 
vested ripe before the frost of last season [1834], 
and the last.season it is well known was not one 
of the midst favourable seasons for the growth of 
that article.” 

One of the most important improvements in the 

culture of corn consists in planting from 4 to 6 
times the usual quantity of seed; and, at the first 
hoeing, pulling up all but the proper number of 
plants, leaving to form the crop none but the most 
healthy. The'additional quantity of seed will 
cost but little, and the labor of pulling upall but 
3 or 4 of the strongest plants is much more than 
repaid by the increased product The seed 
should be covered with clear mould, and not too 
deep. 
A handful of unleached ashes, or a mixture of 
about equal parts of ashes and plaster put on 
each hill, immediately after planting, will be use- 
ful, not only to nourish and stimulate the young 
plants, but as a preservative against the cut- 
worm. 

An excellent article on the culture of Indian 
corn, by Capt. Chandler, was published in the N. 
E. Farmer, vol. xiii, p. 291. This should be 
read with care by every cultivator before he com- 
mences the raising of his corn crop. —WV. E. Far- 
mer. 


ee 


Potatoes for Swine.—Select a warm early piece 
of ground near your hog pen, of about a quarter 
of an acre, more or less, and having made it rich 
wigh hog or horse manure, plant it with early po- 


tatoes, which will probably answer to begin to 


dig in July, these will, especially if) steamed or 
boiled, be found useful in bringing forward fat- 





tening hogs before Indian corn is ripe. 


, - [Jane 1, 1836. 


_. » [Prom the New York Cultivator.) 


CROPS. 


Mr. Buet— Dear Sir—Being onwilling to hidé 
my light under a bushel, however humble it’ 
be, when thousands of others are shining 
bright aroufid me, illuminating my path and ren- 


and more pleasant, I have taken the liberty of 
forwarding for your disposal, an account of my 
past season’s agricultural labors, so far as they 
are connected with the cultivation of the corn, 
the carrot, and the ruta baga crops. 

Under the influence of a strong disposition to. 
innovate upon old theories and practices, and to 
mark out a new and untrodden path, where there 
appears to be room for improvement; with no 
reverence for usages whose merits are founded 
upon mere antiquity, I have commenced the 
ricultural life, prepared to think and act f{ 
myself. With such a disposition, and knowi 
as every man of reflection must know, that there. 
is a great degree of ignorance on agricultural 


that 1 see many things among our hard working 
and deserving farmers, that most emphatica 

require a thorough and radical change—that 
there is a vast amount of labor, of hard, back-a- 


proper management are not made to yielda re 
turn of simple interest upon the cost. 

I will acquaint you with my experiment upop 
the cultivation ofa field of corn, of $ and one 
third acres. Theland was of the kind here de 
nominated the oak timbered land; a stro 
loam soil, witha clay bottom. It had been $ 
years down after wheat, without seeding, and 
had been previously worked pretty close: In 
May I carted on about $0 loads of rotted ma- 
nure upon 2 acres of the poorest part of the 
land, and the rest was without manure. I them 
ploughed it very carefully, being purticular to 
turn the sward all under. 1 then dragged it 
twice with the harrow across the furrows, ahd 
then with a hand marker having 7 trails, | mathe 
ed out for the rows, $ feet 6 inches one way, by 
1 foot 9 inches the other. The ground had by 
this time owing to the drovght become very 
dry. Itwas now the 19th of May; I had “inten 
ded to have planted by the 12th, by which’! 
should have avoided the bad effects of the 
drought. i 

I soaked my corn, and rolled it in plaster. It 
was of the 12 rowed kind; I put from 5 to 8 kér 
nels in a hill and covered with moist earth. The 
corn came up unevenly, some not till 3 or 4 
weeks after planting. On the 2nd of June, f 
put on 35 bushels per acre of leached’ ashes. 
On the 11th, ploughed out the corn with “the 


around each hill, first thinning’it out of the ’ 
spears in each hill. It came forward very 
On the 28d, went through the second time’ 
the cultivator, but owing to a press of other 
siness, did not hoe it. July 2nd, used the 
vator the third time, and hoed the’: 
throwing little fresh earth in each bill. } 
all the labor bestowed in the tillage of the com 








‘CORN, CARROT, AND RUTA BAGA 


dering my labors more easy, more productive. 


science in our country, you may well imagine 


ching labor, which from improper application, 
produces not its suitable reward—and there are” 
many acres of fine productive soil, which by ime’ 


cultivator, and hoed, throwing a little fresh edith 
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ow presented a most healthy and thriving ap- 
De eed almost completely shaded the 
und. At this period my.neighbours began to 
prophecy the result of my experiment, and: with 
no very flattering terms.—Without a single ex- 
jon they told me I would have but little 
corn, and that thet little wonld be. poor, as it 
grew too thick, and was too much shaded. With 
this array of prophetic judgment, from old and 
young against me, | almost began to doubt the 
wisdom of my experiment, and to repent having 
wandered from the footsteps of my fathers. Some 
advised me to cut out every other row, but as I 
had begun the experiment, I thought it proper to 
carry it through. The corn grew rapidly, grew 
‘strong, and maintained its healthy colour. On 
the $d of October, after an unusually cold and 
unfavourable season, with frost every month, par- 
ticularly on the $d of August, which material- 
ly injured the corn crop, and one on the 16th 
September, which puta stop to its growth, I 
cut up my corn by the roots and stouted it off 
the field, and left it tillthe 10th of November, 
when | completed the husking, and_ stored into 
my grainery $22 bushels of ears of good corn: 
being at the rate of about 50 bushels of corn to 
the acre. Besides the corn, had double the 
usus! quantity of stalks, which in this se of 
scarcity | have found very valuable, I will now 
inform you of the carrot crop. 
Early in the spring I carted 8 loads of manure 
on to one eighth of an acre of tolerable rich bot- 
.tom land, deep and loose, and ploughed it un- 
der; and on the 12th of May put the seed in the 
ground by hand, in drills 14 inches apart. The 
seed did not come up well, there being frequent 
vacancies of from one to ten feet in length. In 
the course of the season the carrots were hoed 
twice and wed three times by hand. On the 
29th October, I harvested the crop, which turn- 
ed out 210 bushels of carrots, at the rate of 1680 
bushels per acre. The whole cost of tillaging 
and harvesting was $14, including interest on 
land at $50 per acre; the value of crop at two 
shillings per bushel, $52 50 nett gain from one 
eighth of an acre. I have no doubt that had the 
seed come up uniformly over the field, { should 
have had 250 bushels, which would have been 
2000 bushels per acre. 


_Adjoining the carrot field, and of the same 
kind of land, and prepared in the same way, I 
had one tenth of an acre devoted to the culture 
of the ruta baga. The ground was made per- 
fectly level, and the 25th June the seed was 
sown in drills from 18 to 20 inches apart and 
came up well,as the weather was very favorable. 
On the first hoeing they were thinned to 12 in- 
ches apart. They were hued but twice; and on 
the 15th November | harvested 122 bushels; be- 
ing at the rate of 1,220 bushels per acre. Value 
of cropat 19 cents per bushel, $23.18; tillage 
and harvesting, $2.20, leaving a balance of 
$20.98 nett gain from one tenth of an acre. 


With regard to the carrots, they were n 
thinned, but left to grow as they pea 3 from the 
seed; but the looseness of the soil allowed them 
to spread, and they grew to a very great size; 
some measuring 17} inches in circumference, by 
$0 inches in length, weighing 7} Ibs... The lar- 
Gest turnip measured 25 inches in cireumference, 
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and weighed 11lbs; very few weighing less thao 


5and6. . 2 
} would respectfully solicit the attention of’ 
your correspondent, Thos. Midford, to the “ac- 
count of the ruta baga culture, which he consid- 
ers the least enlightened and the least produc- 

tive. 
Respectfally yours, 
EDWARD MIBEER. 


[From the Maine Farme?.} 
ON WATERING LANDS. 


Irrigation or watering lands, is a. subject--of 
vast importance to the farmer, but so little at- 
tention has been paid to the subject that its-util- 
ity has never been tested, at least in this part of 
the State. A brook or small stream. may some- 
times be turned from its ordinary: channel and be 
made to water acres of mowing land, at a trifling 
expense, and increasing the crop of grass in some 
instances more than four fold. 

A Water Level is an instrument that may be 
used in this business to much advantage. One 
of the following simple construction will answer 
every purpose. Fill aclear glass phial half full 
of water and fasten it horizontally on a piece of 
mh pg by the surface of the water in 
the phial at different points, as it. may be ascer- 
tained with the utmost facility at what places 
the artificial stream may be carried and still pre- 
serve @ sufficient descent to carry off the wa- 
ter. 

A little experience in this matter will show 
that water may be carried round declivities and 
gently sloping lands at sich heights .as tothe 
casual obgerver it would be deemed utterly im- 
possible, The wash of roads may be tufned in- 
to mowing lands with singular advantage. I 
have known farmers in Massachusetts to build 
and maintain at considerable expense, culverts, 
and bridges across roads, for the sole purpose of 
turning the wash of the roads, in spring time and 
during heavy rains, on their mowing grounds; and 
lands that receive the wash bave produced a 
crop of grass highly profitable, and in many in- 
stances two crops the same season, while the 
wash is continually adding richness to the soil 
without the aid of any other kind of dressing. 

A writer in speaking of watering land, says, ‘In 
the hilly country of Vermont, | owned a farm, 
over which I carried the water of a small stream 
in artificial channels, morethan a mile. Lands 
that did not yield half a ton of hay to the acre, 
were thus made to yield two tons; by which 
means I added to my crop 6 or 8 tons.’ 

Now hundreds of instances of this kind might 
be adduced to prove the immense benefit that 
isto be derived by a judicious mode of irriga- 
tion. 








[From the Gennesee Farmer. ] 
HARVESTING OF CORN—BY W. G. 

Mr. Editor—Some of my opinions respecting 
the best.and most profitable mode of harvesting # 
crop of corn, were considerably shaken by the 
communications which appeared in the last vo- 
lume of the Farmer on ‘this subject, from men 
whose testimony is of the greatest’ weight; my 
impression has been, that to secure the greatest) 
quantity. of: good sound corn, it was best,” 






as ert prem ree somewhat dry, and th i : 


Hsueh, of course, has generallybeen my practi¢e. 
rm its office of fecundating the E 
came in a manver useless; and that ey = 
and leaves withered, hewever excellent as. 
pa 
ting ; erfection + _ 

ofthe ears. ~ It besi ofppues nba be 
fresh and green husks, which farmers :know?) = 
tain their power of elaborating sap , much; long cog 
in general than the ieaves, were designed by. “a 
ture to supply the ears with’ food; and though % 
opposed to the mutilation of plants: generally, as Z 
the means of increasing their produatacosena: 

ping corn I did not consider as.an operation of th 
kind. When such mon, however, as ‘Buel: and 
Colman, maintain a different theory, and \backet 
by experiment, contend that topping corn is hurt- 
ful, it certainly becomes minor agri ists to 































pause, and test the question thoroughly. ' These 
farmers, and others assert, that topping corn is de- 
cidedly injurious—that it materially léssens :the 


actual weight of thecrop—and, therefofe, that al- 
lowing the stalk to remain whole till the time of 
gathering, or else cutting it up close to the bot- 
tom, is the preferable mode of harvesting. 
These experiments, though, so far asjhey .were 
detailed, they appeared to be very fairly, condpet 
ed, were not altogether satisfactory to me, as, 
did not go far enough. . Every. farmer is, 
that corn topped becomes more thoroughly. 
by exposure to the direct. raya: of .the .sun,, 
must therefore be expected to weigh less.at. 
time of gathering than corn shaded by Seton 
or cut up by the bottom and standing in sacks 
husked. My corn the.past year had been cut up 
by the bottom, with the, exception of.a few. pieces 
of rows, before the thought ecmevagee expe- 
riments myself on the subject ‘teanee 
to see, however, whether. my ideas. of the different 
rate of shrinkage between topped, orn, 
cut up, were correct, I carefully. weighed, & bask- 
et full of ears of each kind, at the time-of gather- 
ing, and placing them in'a dry chamber, where 
they lay undisturbed, let them . remain ;until.the 
middle i peda a both kinds carefyl- 
ly shelled and wei is it ap- 
peared that the corn cut up ea cea er. © 
three lbs, in a bushel more.than the ee 
this did not mark the extent of the di 0 iS 
at the time of shelling, the former: was easily dis» == 
tinguished from RF? by its Frm po 
dampness, thoug' parcels were bright, 
corn. J cannot, therefore, consider the,question 
as entirely put at rest by any experiments, that 
have yet been made, but as the maiter is. certain- 
ly one of importance, 1 hope that another:season 
will not pass without its being done effectually. 
In order to do this, all the specimens. must pot 
only be weighed and measured at.the, time of, 
thering, and at the time of shelling, 
ed to renee sa oun position ws . to the e- 
vaporation of all dampness until. the corn is com- 
plete and rips aA dried, when 2 careful com- 
‘parison of the whole wold show the result, 
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ie” lungs had never been injured by-hard- 
ee §6=s shi 


.” They appear 
of June until Seteuhon et until the cold 
commence. They are two k 

generally cast their eggs on the ante- 

pior legs, but never under the throat—the small- 
er under the throat. It has been sup- 
q these eggs hatch in the horses’ sto- 
mech. Wot so; the process of hatching is near- 
ly completed 


before the horse, ee. aap 
the limbs on which they are hatching, and 
they pass into his stomach. They are pro- 
with two sharp hooks by which they se- 
and there remain until they arrive 
th, three-fourths of an inch in —_ 

/ is effected, most generally, in Fe 

‘wuary, March or April. 
General Symptoms of Bots in Horses. 

Sometimes horses which are hard worked dis- 
‘over no apparent symptoms votil death. In 
young horses the symptoms are generally better 
ascertained. In general the horse loses flesh, 
‘eoughs, eats but sparingly, bites his sides, and 
‘gometiines with violence. These symptoms con- 
“tinue and increase for a longer or shorter time, 
according to the violence of the case, and then a 
the nose commonly takes place ; 
and at stiffness of the legs and neck, stag- 
gering, laborious breathing, convulsions and 


earance on Dissection. 
Bots in abundance collected near the passages 
into and out of the stomach, and of various sizes, 
according to the time of their residence there. 


“The texture of the stomach penetrated and|_ 


greatly injured. ‘The internal coat of the sto- 
mach sereats thickened and preternaturally hard 
~ op those parts where the greatest injury is done. 
“Gn four out of five dissections the lungs were 

found greatly inflamed; some parts in a state of 
~suppuration, others ina putrescent state. The 
one whose lungs were not marked with inflam- 


» wes a young horse of two years old, 
whose 


~ 


ps. 
yeti this inflammation, &c. on the 


© The irritation arising by the action of bots in 
‘the stomach, may produce a general inflammato- 
ry disposition in the system ; but as the lungs of 
horses, by hard usage, are more predisposed to 
‘inflammation and its consequences than any oth- 
given part of the body, the inflammation fixes 
and in many (if not most) instances seems 

@ the immediate cause of death. 
to remove Bots from the Stomach. 
fum, mercury, jalap, brine, linseed oil, 
ture of tobacco, decoction of pink 
» are all ineffectual. This will not ap- 
je when we consider how tenacious 


wat 


‘|etate of the stomach, whose texture is nearly 


the | given and the horse recovers immediately. Well, 
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perforated in nume:ous places. 

Almost every farmer in Massachusetts has sore 
specific, and frequently one of the above named, 
or those of less consequence. A farmer’s horse 
sickens with a could or a pain in the stomach from 
hard travelling perhaps; he asks his neighbor. 
What is the matter? He answers, The bots.— 
What shall { do? Give him rum. The rum is 


what is next? Why rum has cured the bots. Ja 
like manner other things obtain credit for killing 


bots. ; 

Experiments for making Bots let go their hold 
without the body. 
The stomach laid open, the following things 
were applied to no effect, but in some instances 
they appeared to hang the stronger—rum, brine, 
lime, fish oil, British oil, burnt alum, corrosive 
sublimate, spirits of turpentine, tincture of aloes, 
decoction of tobacco, pepper, volatile spirit, elix-, 
ir camphor, weak elixir vitriol, &c. &c. Actual 
fire would cause them to let go, although not in 
all cases, sometimes certain individuals would 
cling the faster, and die, like a good soldier, at 
his post, before they would relinquish their hold. 
They will live hours after they are considerably 
scorched by a candle. Strong vitriolic acid 
would immediately cause them to let go their 
hold. This acid, joined with oil and water, 
(equal parts) would answer the purpose, though 
not so effectually asthe acid by itself. ‘This acid 
was found to be more effectual than aqua fortis. 
Experiments to destroy Bots without the body. 
he following experiments were made at dif- 
ferent times, and on bots three quarters grown or 
more : 
H. min. 
[ 25. 

il ‘ 


others 
not 
so long 


f Rum : 


Decoction tobacco 


Strong elixir vitriol 
Volatile spirits 
Spirits turpentine 
Essential oil of mint 
> Decoction pink root 
Fish oil 
Linseed of 
Solution of salts 
Elixir proprietatis 
Beef brine | 
Solution of indigo 
| Elixir camphor ) ne” ee | . 
The experiments which had no effect were 
discontinued at the expiration of the time speci- 
fied. Bots cannot endure the cold so intense as 
to freeze. 
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Preventive Means. 


Scrape off the eggs, when laid on the horse, 
every eight or ten days. A much longer interval 
will answer the purpose, even once in twenty 
days ; but there is a greater certainty of destroy- 
ing the whole in short intervals, as some may be 
overlooked at one time and not at another. This 
practice must be continued through the season of 
them, and may be performed with ease with a 
sharp knife. The eggs should not be scraped off 
where the horse can feed, as in that case the 


knife, bat 


[June 5 188¢ 


they may be destroyed with a hot 

made for that purpose. Bi 
: Kwreeuye Mians:. 

rom what been said, it appears exceeds. 
ingly difficult to remove bots fom the stomach; 
they ate covered as with a coat of mail, and seem 
to be proof against any thing that can be thrown 
into the stomach with safety. 

As no certain method has been found effect} 
in removing them from the stomach, the wholg 
indication seems to be to remove the irritation 
and inflammation ; and this is to be done 
blood-letting and a free use of mild oils. Dicak 
letting has a tendency to remove the inflamme 
tory disposition, and oils lubricate the fibres of 
the stomach;. and tend to obviate the effects-of 
the stimulus which produces inflammation and 
death. However, all this ought. to be done ip 
the early stages, and even then the event is very 
uncertain. i 

Tb most instances it appears tliat the immedi 
ate. cause of death was the local affection in the 
lungs ; and ‘in those instances where the local af 
fection of the lungs did not exist, it appears th 
the irritation occasioned by the bots introd 
convulsions ending in death. 

When the lungs are much affected death is ak 
mest certain; but in those instances where 
lungs are not affected, there is considerable pr& 
bability, that by blood-letting and. a free use of 
oils, the eflects of these insects may be warded 
off for some time, and perhaps long enough for 
them to come to maturity,.at which time ther 
cease to act.—Eastern paper. 


Loox ro rour Porx.—Experience has shows 
that pork packed when frozen is in general not 
as sweet and good as that packed when unfrozes, 
and that extraordinary measures are sometimes 
required to preserve it in a decent state. Thow 
who packed pork in this state, either for sale, 
for family use, will do well to. examine it — 
if they have not already done so; and if they fis 
it'in any degree defective, immediately remedy 
it, by turning off the brine, boiling and’ scom 
ming it, and adding to it before returning itt 
sufficient quantity of salt to strike through 
pork at once. We have withina few days me 
ticed a quantity of pork somewhat injured it 
quality by being packed in this state; and thew 
is undoubtedly much in the country that would 
be benefitted by timely attention. 


ON BURNING SMOKE HOUSES.—By Silas Cornell. 


A lover of good Bacon, in number ten of the 
Genesee Farmer, wishes. to know the best méi 
od ofsmoking. He has well suspected 1 
brick smoke-house is too close; and his 
ments in making holes in the door were ant 
at the right thing, but the ventilation was by # 
means sufficient. A brick smoke-house is a 
well adapted to the purpose ; many persons ha? 
gone to an extra expense to erect such a 
ing, which finally dees not answer the purpt 
Mine is formed with e cellar 2 feet deep, # 
ed with rough stones, and the earth 4 
gainst the outside to the top of the wall. 
this stands a building 6 feet square, bo 
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' “they are of life, N is more injurious than 
dadh, dad ether iuscing things to the ititable 


young bots might be taken in. It is difficult to 
remove those eggs laid under the throat with a 


the manner of a barn—boards set upri 
not closely jointed or battened. This 


ht, 
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bout the proper ventilation—the meat dries, and 
pose int fine order. The best article for pro- 
ducing smoke is sound maple wood well sea- 
soned; with this a slow and constant fire may 
be maintained, besides giving the meat a better 
flavor than most other wood.—Sitas Cornet. 





‘The manufacture of sugar from the beet root in 
France, threatens, in consequence of certain im- 
provements in the precess, to. drive the West In- 
dia 8 from the market... ‘To prevent this, the 
French Minister of Finance, M. D’Argout laid a 
ill before the Chamber of deputies on the 5th of 
April, the object of which was to levy a tax up- 
on all sugar manufactured in France. He ob- 
served that the grewth of this manufacture had 
been’ prodigious since 1328, that it had injured 
‘the finance of the kingdom, and threatens the na- 
-val trade of the country, and the very existence of 
the colonies. In 1828 there were but 58 manu- 
factories in operation, and $1 were building, but 
since that period the produce of the manufacture 
had increased 20 fold, and the colonial sugar 
could no longer stand in competition with it. In 
1885 there were 400 manufactories either in ac- 
tivity or erecting. The amount manufactured 

| from the beet root in 1828 was lesa than five mil- 


e the fe Zion and a half kilogrammes, the amount manu- 
y pre factured in 1835, was thirty-five millions. In 
se of Me 1828 only one fifth of the whole sugar consumed 


in France was manufactured in the kingdom, and 
the damage to the treasury was but two million 
of francs; in 1835 the damage was more than 17 
millions. ‘The Minister concluded by proposing 
a tax of fifteen francs upon every 200 pounds of 
sugar manufactured from the beet root or o- 
ther substances, afier the 1st of August next, 








_ Thecrops in our parish at present exhibit a 

prospect fairer perhaps than has been for a num- 
ber of years heretofore. The stubble cane, or 
“rattoon,” which for several seasons has 
hardly been worth cultivating, bids fair to rival 
the plant if not surpass it. 

Can any planter assign a just reason for the 
mode recently introduced among us for chopping 









If there be an advantage in this method we think 
that it should be generally known; and if there 
be none, why the fact is, as it regards our opin- 


jon on the subject, it should be generally Jet a- 
lone.— Franklin, Lou. Banner. 





MANNA OF THE DESERT. 


M. Bore, formerly director of the gardens and 
farms of the Pacha of Egypt, found in 1832 the 
Tamarix Mannifera (taraf, of the Arabians of 
desert) growing in great abundance about a day’s 
March from the borders of Mount Sinai. He saw 
women and children occupied in collecting the 
manna which foll in showers from the branches 
of this shrub. The Arabs assured him that this 
- manna purified was not inferior tothe best honey. 

a which he himself gathered was in large 
tops of the size of a pea, agreeable to the taste, 
aad but littlesaccharine and gummy. To purify 
it the Arabs plunge it into boiling water and skim 
it. This is probably the manna which nourished 


















off the tops of the old stubble in the spring, and| R 
of what utility it is to the process of vegetation? | R 


garded as being produced by the 
rorum, @ shrub, which rhode. cow 
found on the confines of the desert, Where 
muisture, which it requires, prevails. M. 
has however found two specimens in the neigh- 
borhood of Sinai. ‘ 
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BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 





Go These Prices are carefully corrected every Monpar, 





























the Hebrews, and which other guthors have re- 


PER.| FROM, TO 

Beans, white field, ---+++-++e+e+++(Rughel.| 1 76 ante 
Cart Le, on the hoof, Prerereei iii 100lbs. M 00 8 50 
Corn, gow, eecererecessensece eae 80 
a seeepateinneninert oudeidl 15 
Corron, i Ay oocoverccvosonee teen aetna 
North Carolina,.-.-« coerce eutied PB Le 
Upland, eeceresece 184 20 
FeaTHers, eee eeesereeoreseaeeees if 50 52 
FLAXSEED, » eoece eeeeresest Seeeesee t sienna 1 60 
Fioun& izat—Best wh. wh’t fam. berre).| 7 75) 825 
Do. do. baker’seecoes) 7 56) 8 00 
Do. do. Superfine,.... “ 6 87) 7 12 
SuperHow. st. in goodde’d} « -——/| 6 50 
“ ‘* wagon price,| 6 25) —— 
City Mills, OXtrAa,-ccoes eee “ anam 7 00 
Do. eeecccceces eereeee oc 6 60 6 62 
Susquehanna,.......-.- “ 6 50; — 
Rye, cercccccesescereseses “ —} —— 
iln-dried Meal, in hhds.| hhd. | ——/ 19 50 
do. in bbls. bbl. wnt 4 39 
Grass Seeps, red Clover, ......++-  )) ree 
eo ofthe north)) « eltnl cmien 

Orcha gr tree. eeereresecves “ee none 
Tall neadow Oat,.....- wens} (és idee aad 
Herds, or red top,.++++++++- “ “oaal «gaia 
Hay, in bulk,.<--cecercceseccccees ton. _—_— 20 00 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..-+++-|pound. 6 5 
‘6s water rotted,.-...| 4 8 
Hoas, on the hoof,...+++-esesesess 100Ib. | 9 00] 925 
Slaughtered,..++-p+eeees o>— — 
Hops—first sort,..ccsccccsccsccsees pound. DOF. énans 
SECOND, «ores eocceesecccoe “ B48. come 
refuse, eecece eevccee eeecccee “ 12 —_ 
Ling, Core eeeereserererere eereses bushel. 35 37 
Mousragp Seep, Domestic,..... coe} 68 ecnee] tens 
OATS, -oceccccccccccsecscores eevee] 6 40 45 
Peas, red eye, -oseceeseeees eeeeee|bushel. paras 
Black OVO, cocccesecs eeceee “6 113) — 
Js Ceeeeereeeree ereeeece ee ts ee _—_—— 
Prastar Panis, in the stone,...... won. | 400) 4 25 
Ground, «++eseee- barrel,| 1 50) —— 
Parma Cantera Beaw,..-.-.+0++- Sushil, omen 
AGS, eeeseece Ceeceseseoeee eeereee pound. 3 4 
YE, eeeecee @eeere Seereeesersee eeee bushel. 90 oa 
Susquehannah, 66 oe 92 
Tosacco, crop, COMMON, +++ +++ +oee/100 Ibs} 4 75) 5 00 
‘* brown and red,-...| * 500} 7 00 
= fine agp “ 700; 9 00 

wrappery, suitable; ‘ 

for cogate, sevece " 5 10 00 
“ yeilow and red,-.-| “ 6 00} 8 00 
” yellow,. «-.| 8 00} 12 90 
fine yellow,..++«.-| | 12 00) 16 00 
Seconds, as in quality,..| ‘ 425) 5 00 
“¢ ground leat, oa 7 5 00} 8 00 
Virginia, .scccccsecccees - 7 00} 14 00 
Kk, scccccves “ == as a> 
Kentucky, eeeeeerereees “ 8 | 14 00 
Waear, White, .ocreccsrceses ereee bushel. pape vd 1 41 
Ww , So mtt......>° ed 1 pa 1 38 
nIsKEY, let pf. in bblis..... ° R —— 
7A” te Minors jenn { 35] —— 
“ w n ice, “ singe 
Wacow Fausias, 00 Pitteburgh,. 100 1 25) —- 
To Wheeling,.; “ {| 150) —— 
- (ut town 
Woot, Prime & Gazon Fleeces, ...|pound65ta S828 32 
Faull Merino,.....+++000, «»| “ |48 55/28 30 
Three fourths Merino,......, ‘ |45 48/26 28 
One half O..ss06 cool * 140 4 26 
Common & one fourth Mesi.| ‘* |s6* 40j22 24 
Palledyssosonesssvcscessnss of 40 23 24 
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Sirte alee he wie a 
Cows, new milch, See eeeces emseses 
pee Peeereroeverereesesesr 
Conw Medt, for family use,...... 
Cuor Rre, ecapeigitade teal 
Eeos POCO S ORO OHSEEEEO OEE S SE SEH OSes 


Fisn, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, 
No. 2 


! Herrings, : No, 
Mackerel, No. 2, 9 25;-—-No. £ 
Cod, salted,+.-scsceceaeesy owt. 


Lagp, sop oSacansevorey<mesbseine dae pound. 
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“BANK 
Corrected for the Farmer ; 
chester, Lot & Exchange Broke: 
Baltimore and North streets, 
Pte Fae iagne ‘ 
at timor¢,..+- 
Other ei ean Vie 
. Branch 
- eg Baltimore,.-«.+ 4 P. > pl eeececsettes 
: agerstowp 6 epetecoses Dh N rfo g* *eeeee e**eee 
PradGsith, osorccoccnccsse Wi : pt eee Weeiee 
Westminster, sosecevereesGO ynchburg, ee eetoseee 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary'd, do Danville,..,...:.....-do 
Do. payable at Easton,.--dol/Bank of the Valley 


Salisbury,..--. 5 per ct. dis-|Branch Romney. ‘Re 
Cumber' , Fahad oh Do. : 


‘TA 
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r, No. 4, corner of 

VIRGINIA. ~ 
Bank 















PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia,. eoeeceeseere 
Chambersburg,.--++++++s. 
“ace sburg RE an > % 

ittsburg, «+++. eevees er eee eere 
Toa... Peeereeere otf Bene eg ae 
Pacideee hte ga North Carolina, seek Bast 
ilar omy St 4 South Carolina, . . °” 
OVET Vircccece aa) Georgia, ..6+5++20% ¥ 
Michigan Bann. New Orleans. .... ++» eo 
o etea et eetene 


— 
OXEN WANTED. ¢ 
HE EDITOR OF THE FARMER AND GARD- 
ENER, Baltimore, Md. wishes to 4 pair of 
It is necessary they should be 
matches, sm TOURE, large sized, well of docile 
isposition, that the yoke in 

used to work should accompany each pair. 

Farmers and others, to the eastward, euch 
animals will please make immediate app! steting 


the character, &c. of their respective Oxen, price deliver- 
able at Baltimore, and time when they can be delivered 


there. 
May 24th. 4, 
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= CATALOUGE 
“OF DOUBLE DAHLIAS FOR nr “ 
Inwood’s Crimson Multifiora, fowers early, 
¢: a A , superb yellow, fine shape, 50 
ae . ‘ s - 
12 Picta beautiful scarlet; striped 
? se sey a very fins, ae ~4 


d’Amors, inner petals white, 7 feet, 


va Rose Lilatk, fine, 7ft. 50 


‘ : Piven 5, 50 
a ar Biiean, Whlgn, with deny pik oan, os 
a i paere, searlet, tipped with Fa! 
@ Lady Gray, pink and white, fine, 4 feet, 1 
. 6. Prince of Ora » Maoiatange,, © fet, . 60 
br Bross Sites, deep sed, 5 feet, «. - 
Neptune, a banat ack a magnificent full 
‘GiBoladona, purple and white, fine, © . "80 
parece & th ™ ‘ , 50 
4 ee dark crimson, fine a 
} B superb erimeon, feet,» 75 
3 Seatitetine: oF Licwane ’ “fine erimson, good 
: and color, 4 feet, é OEP 75 
‘ pa Race et gga 4 feet, 1 4 
Ww, ; , 
®t Alba. Sabeota.” 9 ; : 50 
, nid ae of the whites, 1 25 
1 Widnal’s Perfpetion,fine rosy crimson, . 1 00 
3 Lord Deh y, superb deep crimson, full flower, aan 
= | Hongy the VIIL,a deep dark purple, most black, Bi: 
2 ideal Goloende, white penciled with lilack, es 
; 3, J R . . ° : 5 feo . . 1 00 
bitty ot unis Gat ecimesn . : f 
» Fe arigate, ¢ ‘ 1 
® Countess of L tvergocl, 1 00 
-& Widoa!'s Village , ° 2 00 





Many others. 
et will take $6 for a dozen of my selection, and will send 
MAperb sorts, not having any bad ones. june | 
FIELD SEEDS. 


NEW AND RARE SORTS. 
Subscriber is just receiving appiTiowAL sUPPLIES 


NEW and RARE KDrpS, and well adapted to suit the 
E and soUTHERN sTATEs, viz: 
Penewwiat and Iratiaw re crass, these grasses, 
ularly the are extensively cultivated in 
i ly mixed with cloyer ; fine pasture, 
Tie, melet misadew.lnaid euite them} Sow | bush- 
. tO an acre, 

Barvrour of Esranserr, particularly adapted to a cal- 
careous or ble aaa considered in England, one of the 
moat valuable plants : farmers not possessing calcareous 
soils, may succeed with this grass by dressing their lands 
with clay marl. This grass would no doubt flourish well 
in our most states. —3 to 4 bushels of seed 
should be sown per acre, 

‘Prttp Buawertt, this 
ow high, gravelly soils ; 
@é per acre. 


ABLET CLover, 


ay 
' of European and other rizip sezps, among which are 


is well suited for sowing 
sheep pasture—sow 2 bush- 


en ot or bene Se Trifolium Incarnatum. 
ly end One for soiling in summer, or 
upplying food when ether grasses are winter killed. If 
in the fall it can be cut three weeks earlier than 
common clover, or if sown in the months of April, 50 
after sere: From its rapid growth it is likely to 

me a valuable acquisition to the farmer—20lbs. ig re- 
toseed one acre. Also for sale a few pounds Yat- 





Warre Doren Crover.—Fine pasture, and for Ja 
Tu increase is very much facilitated by a top treaieg of 






: swards 
IN nd—sow 1 to 2 bushels 
She Gaass.—Particulatiy valu- 


- 














Gatlare vaey ccly pore Ohiniioe wall Saiaal 


Misen—The stalk of this plant resembles those. of 
corn, rauch incipally valuable 
bey on r, 2 good crops edn’ be taleod Sateg the 


season, the first to be sown about the 20th May, ona 
rich light sotl—half a bushel of seed should be sown per 
acre, if fodder is the object, and less if for seed, 
Enouisn & Poraxp Oats—several sorts weighing 44 
lbs. per bushel, cultivated as the common kinds. 
Sxuviess Oats.—The grain naked like wheat, should 
be sown about 15th April. A product of 80 bushels, is 
said can be produced from one acre, and each bushel is 
worth three times more than the common oats—price 50 


ets. per Ib. 
Sprine & Winter Vercues or Tares. 
Lucerwe orn Frencu Croven—Very valuable, especial- 


ly for soiling, bears cutting several times doring summer, 
requires Ay rich loam, not wet, Stands the severest 
winters, and Ccrought does not effect it—20 Ibs. is suffi- 
cient to seed one acre, if sown broad cast—half a bushel 
of rye or oats if sown with 20 Ibs. of seed will effectually 
protect the tender plants from weeds.— See Am. Farmer. 

Gama Grass.—This last but not least in value, is a 
strong coarse grass, indigenous to al] the Suuthern States, 
but bas been partially cultivated, its product is iu- 
mense. Animals eat it with avidity. An ounce of seed 
which contains 260 kernels, will by being planted and 
subdivided three seasons in succession, enable the cul- 
turist to set out a meadow of 53 1-2 acres, which will last 
him an age— price 50 om pee, ounce. 


0 
Maneotp worzet, or large pale red Best; Ruta Baca; 
Larce Ye.ttow Torwire; Kounp & LonG CROOKED PuUMP- 
min ; Frecp Peas and Beans; Cow Cassaas, or Cacaesa- 
nam Kale, a fine green fodder for cattle ; Altringham Car- 
rot; Mercer, ear_y Kipnery & Eanty nounp Porarogs. 
For sale by R. SINCLAIR, Jr. 
june 1 Light, near Pratt st. 
AGRICULTURAL AGENCY in Philadelphia, 
(No. 5, Sourn Firtu-streer.) 
HE Subscriber continues to purchase and sell on 
commission, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Asses, and other 
domestic animals of choice breeds or qualities, suitable 
for breeders. 
He has now on register for sale, the following animals, 


viz 
VERY VALUABLE SWINE. 

Ore boar and three sows, of the genuine Norfolk thin 
rined breed, one year old and upwards. 

Also, five sows and four boars of the Philadelphia white 
breed—some nine and thie rest twelve months old, Most 
of the sows of both kinks are supposed to be in pig. 

Price twelve and a half cents per pound. 

FIRST RATE JACKS AND JENNETS.. 

Two Jacks and three Jennets, of the largest size and 
best blood, of good ages, and remarkable fine breeders.— 





The Jacks are near 14 hands high, and the Jennets 13 |’ 


hands and upwards. Two of the Jennets are in foal by 
an imported Maltese Jack, full 14 hands high. Besides 
these, which are such animals as can seldom be obtained, 
the subscriber can at al] times procure to order good Jacks 
and Jennets at fair prices. 

CHOICE CATTLE. 

Several bulls, cows and heifers, of the Improved Dur- 
ham Short Horn breed, with indisputable and excellent 
pedigrees, are for sale at prices much below those recent- 
ly obtained in this vicinity for animals in no respect bet- 


ter. 
MERINO AND BAKEWELL SHEEP. 

The subscriber has made ample arrangements to meet 
this summer the numerous demands upon him for choice 
breeders of the above kinds. 

All orders sent him early, say previous to the first of 
August next, will be filled promptly from the best flocks 
in this region, which are believed to be equal to any in 


the Union. 
SHORT WHEAT. 

The subscriber is sole agent for the sale of this year’s 
crop of this most extraordinary variety of Polish wheat, 
for a description of which see Farmer & Gardener, vol. 2, 

e164. Price $5 a bushel. Orders must. be forward- 
ed before the end of July, and the wheat must be paid 
for on delivery. 

All letters not containing orders ought to be post paid 
and dir J. IRIVIN HITCHCOC. 

Philadelphia, 


june) = eow3t 


Ne 
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‘AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, GRASS 
SEEDS, &c. 

Benny MOORE, successor of Sinclair & Moore, 

“es emery dt ae tere to the agrictltu- 
ral community, i patronage heretofore sfford- 
ed to the Maryland Agricultural Repository, and respect- 
fully invites the attention of farmers oy others, to his 
stock of articles now on hand, comprising a large assort 
ment of PLOUGHS of the most approved patterns, both 
wrought and cast shears, and of sizes adapted to all the 
pus poses of agriculture—also Hill side ant: double mould 
board ploughs. ; 

Corn cultivators of different kinds, those with five 
wrought tines generally preferred: Harrows of different 
shapes and sizes. 

Corn shellers, the usefulness of which has been fully at- 
tested, and the increased sales of the last year, together 
with the many impressions of their utility, by those who 
use them, give evidence of their excellence—price $20, 
Subject to a diseount of 5 per cent for cash payment.— 
Price fiom $15 to $30, Improved Wheat Fans, of differ. 
ent sizes. 

Cylindrical Straw cutters, a superior article for cutting 
any kind of long forage, 20 inch boxes adapted to horse 
power, $75—extra knives per set $6. 14 inch box adapt 
ed to manual poner $45—extra knives $5 per set. 11 
inch box which has some recent improvements $30—ex. 
9 tca750 $3 per set. Common dutch straw cutters from 
‘Garden and Field Tools, such as spades, shovels, hedge. 
shears, mattocks, grubbing hoes, pruning tools, and hoes 
ina variety of forms, &c. steel axes, warranted, 
Wove wire for screens, fans, cellar windows, safes, kc. 
Cotton Gins made to order—Grain Cradles—Harvest tools 
in their season. 

Machines for sowing clover seed, which distribute the 
seed with regularity over a space of 12 feet at a time. 

Having an Iron Foundry attached to this establishment 
extra castings for ploughs of all kinds, Threshing ma. 
chines, Horse powers, Mill work, window weights, &e 
can be furnished or made to order of the best quality and 


at moderate prices. 
FIELD SEEDS. 

Orchard grass, Herds grass, Tall meadow oat 
Timothy and Clover; also on hand a lot of Ruffle oats.— 
Buckwheat, Millet, Potato Vats, &c. 

Retail sales mostly confined to town acceptances, or to 
cash for which a discount will be made on implements. 


SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 


The subscriber has now the 
Pleasure to offer to his friends s 
numerous collection of those splen- 
did FLOWER ROOTS. Thess} 
sortment consists of about ons 
hundred fine varieties, embracing 
all the various shades and colours. 
: ¢#Printed directions, relative to 
5 ‘ planting and general Pray pam 
will be furnished to eaoh purchaser. Price 50475 cents, 
lag2 each. A liberal discount will be made when 1 dos 
or more are taken. ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. 

may 10 Light, near Pratt street whf. 


SPLENDID DOUBLE DAHLIAS—FIELD 
BEANS, &c. 


WM. PRINCE & SONS have 
received five collections of Dal 
lias from Europe, selected from 
the most celebrated establishments 
there, and comprising the very 
elite of all that have been — 
into notice there during the 
AEB two years. These will be far 
tla ae nished at the most moderate rates 
Of the older varieties they have a great stock, comprising 
a great number of choice varieties that are yet sold st 
high rates elsewhere; but which we now offer at 3; 4,5 
and 6 dollars per dozen, according to the kinds, Pri 
catalogues will be sent to every applicant, and 
trees, plants, or for garden, agricultural gnd flower seeds 
will receive the utmost attention. 

650. bushels of White Field BEANS of o ee : 

uality and of a very prolific variety, at $2 per y 
the barrel or tierce— Terms Cash. j 
oa tert Garden and Nurseries, Flushing, near N@ | 

‘ork. 

May 24th. 2. 
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